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Shifting Cultivation in Orissa 


N. PATNAIK 


PART 1 


SHIFTING CULTIVATION IN ORISSA 


Shitting cultivation is practised in some 
form or other in almost all districts of Orissa. 
Ile the common method of culvation in 
the forests ang hills of the tribal arees of 
the State, The primitive tibel communities 
‘of Orisa depend for thelr livelihood chietly 
fon shifting cultivation. it is known as ahi 


(fring), Kaman (Saving) and Talla (vp lana) 
among the Juang of the Keonjhar his. 96 
Biringa or Kaman among the Paudi Bhuinya 
‘of Bonai 


Subdivision and Bhuinya Pirh 


‘among. the Saora of Ganjam, Maliahs, a5 
Haru by the Dangaria Khond of Koraput 
district, as Rama by the Desia_Khond of Raia 
hol and Bama Subdivisions end as Livang 
‘or Kunde chas by the Bonda of Koraput 
district. Shiting cultivation is. practised by 
the Koya of Koraput district in the foot-hill 
is mote or less. like Dahi cultivation which 
is extensively practised in Sambalput, 
Bolangit, Kalahandi, Koraput and Ganjam 
Malis. The Koya term for shifting 
cultivation is. Lankapadsonad. 


‘Thore are other types of cultivation which 
‘are more or less akin to the shitting cultivation. 
‘They ate Taungya cultivation, Dahia cul 
vation and Thalla or Gora culthation. The 
method of raising new crops of forest tees 
is generally known as Tsungya cultivation. 
{In principle, it merely consists in felling 2 
place of forest in the more ot less the fashion 
‘under which shiting cultivation is practised. 


‘The agricultuist who undertakes the felin g 
jn particule patch is quarantood by tho forest 
partment this piece of forest land rent 
free for 8 couple of years 10 raise agi 
‘ural crops on the condition that he plants 
‘out young forest species 
Cr in such s yeor of the lease as may be laid 
‘down by the forest department, Thus when 
the agricuturist vacates the land, « young 
forest crop of ees remains in situ. Taungya 
‘cultivation corresponds more or less to agro- 
by its 


shia cultivation is different form Taungya 

cuttvation. In this case branches of t00s 

‘re cut and spread over cultivated fields at 
foot of the hill After 

‘a1@ burnt $0 as 9 provide 

‘the ashes which are required for grows 


the 
they 
with 
‘ing 


‘ashes into the cultivated fields at the foot- 
hill. Both the types of Dahia cultivation 
fre practised in_westemn parts of Sambalpur, 
Nawapara Subdivision of Kalahandi, and In 
Koraput and Ganjam Maliahs. Thaila and Gora 
land cultivation is almost akin. in many aspects 
to shitiog cultvation. Tho difference is that 
the Thaila cultivation is usually done on a 


SHIFTING... 


‘piece of level or slightly sloping land at the other combustible matter st various places 


foot-hil Paddy and vegetables are grown on 
Thala land. 


Techniques of Shifting Cultivation 


‘Shifting cultivation is cultivation by rotation 
inthe hillslope and hil-top by the method of 
‘slash-and-burn tillage. Some of the salient 
features of the shifting cultivation are 
listed below— 


(1) All activities connected with shitting 
‘cultivation are performed mostly by communal 
Tabour in Northen Orissa. The hill-slopes 
Which are to be cultivated are choosen st 3 
common village meeting. According to the 
needs and consent of the community the 
stripe of land ae parceled out among different 


families inhabiting the village. The lends 
‘under shifting cultivation are communally 
held, But as long es « person is in culiva- 


‘ng possession of plece of swidden, he is 
recognised as its owner. AS soon as it is 
Toft to rest It becomes the property of the 
‘community. In Southern Orissa the pattern of 
‘ownership in respect of | the lands under 
‘hifing culation Is different. The Seora 


‘Similarly other tibol communitios of Southern 
(Orissa who practice shiting cultivation regard 
raspective 


their ‘widens 9s piivate 


tion is bought. sold a 
matter of fact. the tibes do not have any 


shiting cultivation. 


(2) The shifting cultivation is carried out 
both in the hillslope and at the hilltop in 
NNortheen Orissa and only in the hillslope in 
Southern Orissa. The jungle-clearing 
involves cutting down grasses and shrubs 
tuees and the vines. The tibes of Souther 
(Orissa cut the tees high above the ground 
leaving the stools of about 2 feot in height 
where 28 those of the Northern Orisse cut the 
‘tees. flush with the round. The Juang 
‘and the Bhuinya of Norther Orissa leave 
‘the felled tees in situ for drying. But the 
Saora of Southern Orissa cut the felled 
‘weet into pieces and pile them Jn heaps with 
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in the swiddens. The tibes of Southern 
(rissa do not usually sow beans in the 
clesrings, and therefore the “ghost forests” 
(of deed tees which are left stendig to 
serve as bean-stalks in the swiddens of the 
Bhuinya of Northern Orissa are not met with 
‘any wherein the tribal areas of Southern 
Orissa. 


‘Most of the wibal communities work the 
soil in the swiddens by means of hoe ot 
Imattock, The tibes of Southem Orissa 
‘sow the seeds before the monsoon sets in. 
But their counterparts in Northern Orissa do 
it during the monsoon. The women are 
forbidden. to take part in the jungle clearing 
‘among the Juang and the Bhuinya where 
‘2s there is no such taboo associated with this 
‘work among the Saora and other tibal com- 
munities of Southern Orisa. All ibal comm 
nitios perform the works of weeding carefully 
in the swiddens. The Bhuinya and the Juang 
lop the coppice shoots coming out of the 
‘stumps and spread them over for dtying and 
fing. But the Soora avoid any damange to 
‘such shoots as they eat young green 
leaves of certain plant species end therefore 
leave the stools unstfected for giving them 
‘edible young folisge, 


‘Mixed crops of hill paddy, minor millet, 
pulses are grown in shifting cultivation and 
they ate harvested in succession. The 


manner of horvesting as noticed among the 
From the 


Bonda is peculiar from others 

when 
tipen the Bonde reep a 
‘small quantity every day, just enough for 
the day's food, threshing it with their 
feet, hutking, cleaing, cooking and eating 
it immediately. The Scora have thet thre- 
hing floore in the swiddens whereas. the 
Dangatis Khond have their threshing floors 
‘at the hilstop. 

(3) A piece of land is used for two or three 
years when successively diferent crops ere 
sown. Then it is abandoned so that it 
could recuperate. A mixed crop of cereals, 
rillets and pulses such as eleusine, coro- 
cena, pnicum milire and panicum ttalicum, 
sorghum vulgare, penisetum — typhoideum, 
Ccsisnus indious and dolichus biflorus is 
‘grown in the swiddens. The practice of 


ey 


‘rowing 2 mixed crop is dictated by their 
food habits and ecological condition, 


‘The recuperative cycle varies from region 
to region. Itis of a longer duration of S—12 
‘years in Norther Orissa where as it has been 
shortoned to 4—6 yoars in Southem Orissa 
because of the necessity arising out of 
‘shortage of lend and population explosion 
for repeated clearing and cultivation. The 
‘shortening of the rotating years. has caused 
more damage to the vegetation in the hills 
‘of Southern Orissa. than in Northern Orisa. 
In Souther Orisa vegetation hes been 
‘completely destroyed and the soll has been 
‘seriously impoverished ond in. consequence 
‘many ils have been out-cropped and 
decrepit of boating any vegetation. 


(4) Certain rituals are wttached 10 shiting 
cultivation, but the religious significance of 
‘hiting cultivation varies from tibe to 
ttibe, For example, the Juang use the fre 
from Mandaghar (bachelors’ dormitory) to 
‘et fre to the’ combustible matter in the 
leorings. But the Suore manage it with 
‘8 match-bux. Moreover, It isthe boli of 
the Saore that if they perform only the 
ritual cocomonios and work in a perfunctory 
‘manner their crops would. suffar and would 
not yield properly. Therefore, their success 
in Agriculture depends not only upon the 
titual” performances but also upon their 
‘extensive knowledge of crops suitable for 
ceuttvation on the hillslopes, upon the 
‘Geographic conditions of the locality and 
upon the hard work done individually or in 
oroup. 


‘Area under Shifting Cultivation 


Before, the Separate Stato of Orissa was 
formed in 1836 the problem of shifting culiva- 
tion was not 2 matter of grest concern to the 
‘administration because the only locality 
where it was practised wes in the Khond- 
‘mals. The acts inhabited by the Khond 
and" Saora_ in Ganjam and Koreput_and by 
‘the Koys, the Bonda and the Paria of 
Koraput wore not included until 1936. The 
tects inhabited by the Bhuinya. the Juang 
and the Khond of Keorjhar, Palabara, Boral 
Bama and Rairakhol and the Khond of, 
Kelahandi were included in the State in 
1948, Thus the tact affected by shifting 


cultivation was only about 200 sa, miles 
‘in extent prior to 1898 wheress it became 
‘neatly 12,000 sq. miles in 1948. The 
‘population of the hill tribes engaged inthis 
type of culvation did not fall far below 10 
fskhs at that time. The problem since then 
has become very serious. 


The Tiibel Research Institute of the 
Government of Orissa conducted bench- 
‘mark survey in different pars of the State, 
Calculated on the basis of this survey the 
{otal land affected by the siting cultivation 
was estimated at 48,500 acres and 
the total population engaged in shiting 
cultivation would not exceed 240,000 people, 
The estimeted area given by the Instituto 
circumscribed the whole ‘rect within which 
‘hot only the shifing cultivation was cared 
‘out but also other types of cultivation akin to 
ft wore olso prectised. Therefore, the area 
‘eermarked exclusively for shitting cultivation 
would be much less. The reason for 
‘aking the whole area which Included al 
types of cultivation was that. whervover 
siting cultivation was exclusively practised, 
't not only affected the hills but also the 

influence of 
was far resching the 
enti region within which such cultivation 
was carried out in 2 large scale was taken 
‘into account for the purpose of analysis of 
‘the effects of shitting cultvation. The 
Appendix-1 shows the sroas affected by. 
shifting cultvation in the various dlsticts of 
Orissa and the tribal population which 
depends on this method of cultivation for 
telinood.| 


According to the roport_on Erosion 
‘Assessment of Orissa (From Ers-L, Satelite 
imagery, 1975) prepared by State Soil 
Conservation Organization, Directorate of 
Agriculture. Government of Orisa, the area 
Which is subjected to very severe erosion 36 
4 result of shifting cultivation ie estimated 
‘at 32.69,120 hectares ot 81,72,800 acres or 
12.770 sq, miles. Since this area includes 
hill-siopes, pediment slopes, and. rock 
futerops. the land under actual shifting 
cultivation may be less. But lscking acurate 
ota itis citficult to say conectly how mauch 
land is presently under active shifting 
cultivation. 


PART It 


SAORA METHODS OF AGRICULTURE 


The Stora of Ganjam distict, Orisa 
practise three kinds of cultivation in the 
Title gardens or homestead lands near their 
houses, on their terraces, and in the swiddens 
fn the hill-slopes. 


The Kitchen 


fully fenced and manured with cow dung and 
village refuse. Vagetables ike pumpkin, 
‘cucumber, and bean are grown. In some 
places tobacco, maize and ginger are also 
grown. 


‘The teraced fields which 90 by the name 
Serban ar aro exclusively meant for paddy 
Cultivation. The terraces aro built right up 
the beds of hill-streams . and extends many 
hundreds of feot from the depths of | the 
valleys to the hillslopes and in some places 
fing up to the. hilltops. 


throughout and the 
stone packed. The constuction of the 
terraces is so ingeniously and skilfully made 
‘that no soll is cartied down by the water 
‘that flows. from higher teraces to the lower 


The water management is equally skilful 
‘The flow of water fom one terrace to the 
‘ther Is controlled by channels and out-lets 
for water which are provided in the ridges 
fof the terraces. The water management is 
0 porfoct that it avoids flooding of the 
teraced fields, In many places. water 
‘tickles lovel to level through stone. fancings 
‘and ultimately flows down into the lands in 
But in no cose either the soll 


fields or any damage is caused to the stone 
walls, The ingenious mathods of inigation 
Which have been devised. to control flooding 
‘of the fields is remarkable. 


‘As water is always available paddy is 
‘orown twice a yoar in the terraced fields. 
‘Two vatietios of paddy are transplanted in the 
twmaced fields early varity called Amba 


Dhan and the late variety called Bede Dhan. 


The Table 1 gives _month-wise agricultural 
‘operations in the temaced fields. 
Table 1 
Aagricuitural operations of tereced 
‘cukivation) 
Early Late variety 
variety Nature of (Beda Dhan) 
(Amba Dhan) works Months 
‘Months 
December 1. Preparation of June 
‘s00d-bed. 
Februsy 2. Transplant» July 
tion. 
Apsit 3. Weeding... September 
May-June 4, Harvesting Novernber 
December. 


‘Some progressive farmers among the 
Score have taken to cultivation of high 
Yielding varieties of paddy such es Jaya and 
Ratna and also apply necessary fertilizers and 
pesticides which are supplied to them by the 
Block. As all people do not have terraced 
fields large-scale adoption of improved 
soricultual practices is not possible at 
present. Apart from the shortage of teraced 
Tends the limitations set by the tensin end 
‘séministrative mismangagement also hinder 
‘adoption of agricultural innovations in & wide 
scale, 


‘Terraced fields ae privately owned and ore 
‘handed down from father to son. They are 
‘mortgaged to local money and paddy lenders 
who are mostly of Pana community. The 
Pana possess much influence in the Soora 
country and are mainly brokers, pedis and 
sycophants. In shot, they live prosperously 
fon the ignorance and superstition of the Seora. 
The torroced fields ave confined to certain 
pockets in the Sacra country. Therefore 
the Saora of nearby and far off _villoges are 
sawn together to such places where terraced 
field are available for cultivation, In the case 


fof shifting cultivation the swiddens are 
scattered in all hills of the | Saor@ county. 
‘The land in one hill i not suificent for the 
people of an average sized Ssora vilege for 
shifting cultwation. Moreover, due to the 
locational pecularties not all hills are suitable 
{for the cultivation of different. types of crops. 
“Therefore the people of a Saora village have 
their swiddens in nearby 9s well as far off 
hills, The Saova system of agriculture shows 
that the vilages is not central either to the 
teraced cultivation orto the shifting cultive- 
tion 


‘The Sora observe certain rituals in con- 
rection with terraced cultivation. The. 
principal one ls connected with transplants 
tion. Before the seedlings are pulled up for 
transplantation, 0 ritual is performed. in the 
‘weedbed. On this occosion dried fish and 
fowi are offered to a deity called Jota. The 
Doliot Is that the deity will be pleased and. 
protect the plants trom the attack of the 
Insects and reward. the people with « bumper 
crop. About 40 kgs. of seads ore required 
for an acre of teraced land which gives an 
Yield of about 800 Kgs. of peddy in rabi 
‘season and 600 kgs. of paddy in Khanh, 
‘season, At the rate of Rs. 0°50 paise per ko 
| farmer gets nearly Rs. 400 worth of abi 
eddy and Rs. 250 worth of Kheritt paddy 
{rom an acre of teraced land. The total 
‘expenses per acre of terraced land come to 
200, Thus 2 Ssora gets a net profit of 
Fs. 200 rabi crop and only Rs. 50 from the 
kari crop. 


Shifting Cultivation 


The work in the forest-clearings stats 
fom the month of November. The fist 
work which is done in this month is. the 
cleating of the forests and accordingly the 
month of November is called Gajing g2e 
Which means cutting the grasses. and clearing 
the forests, The work of cleging continues 
il the end of December and therefore this 
month is called Timber gee which means the 
‘month of clearing forests. In these two 
months the women cut down the under 
Growth and low thicket by means of sickle 
‘and men cut down the tees and creepers 
with the help of axe. After the tees are 
folled the women chop them into small 


F 


i 


‘branch or twig serves. the purpose of 
fire to the heaps of combustible 


HE 


Seora cut the tees high above the 
‘that the stools of the felled trees 
standing. The purpose of cutting 
high above the ground is that the 
which come up from the 
‘wogs. such a6 Barada, Ara~ 
nd Kurui give them tender leaves 
‘which they eat by mixing them in the gruel 
food. Therelore, they. 
‘avoid topping of the coppice shoots which 
‘come up from these stools. They also 
‘no damage to a creoper called Samatile 
which also gives them edible. leaves 


Hig 


{a the month of April the Seors sow red 
(Kandula) by cropping the seeds 
in the holes dibbled by means of 
‘2 digging. stick for this purpose in the suwid. 
‘dens. The month of April is thus called 
Guseng gae. that i, the month of sowing red 
‘gram. After the red grams have sprouted 
they sow all the other seeds mixed together, 


(Kuru), Kusula (Sa) 
‘and anything else they 
types of beans called Baila (Baruns!) and 


‘and Mancia (Barusik) 
have tke certain 


county peas ike Jhudanga —(Kendarun) 
‘and Barugudi (Seraimei), scattering all of 
them broadcast and then working the soil 
over with their hoos, AS the work of 
hosing is done in the month of May it oes 
by the name Lale gae. the month of hosir 
They grow one kind of cirous plant called 
Susunap which provides fibres used for 
making ropes. The Saora eat the leaves 
‘and flowers of this plant. They dry the 
‘edible ports of the plant and store them for 
‘use whenever needed. 


SHIFTING, . 


‘make bean-stalks. Nor do they plough over 
their swiddens in the Bhuinya feshion. 


piece of wood tipped with a pointed jon so 
‘that the ashes got mixed up with the soil and 
‘180 the seeds are covered over 


‘The task of weeding begins inthe month 
‘of June and accordingly this month is called 
Pujing gat. the month of weeding. It is done 
‘by women with the help of @ knife. (Kadat) 
‘made of iron, 


From August to January both men ax 
‘women guard the crops grown in the ‘swid- 
dons. tthe depredation of the wild 
‘animals such as wild boars (Kandring Jail), 
Percupine (Kajing), Peacock (Mia). Bears 
(alu), and Jungle fowl (Kendting Im). 
For this purpose they crect temporary field 
huts called Tuku oF Ansing in some. convenient 
place in the swiddens and spend most of 
their time in these places, watching the 
crops and scaring away the animals and birds 
by beat of drums. At night ‘one can see the 
hil-side dotted with fies and heat the swoot 
‘music of the flutes ond the throb of the 
rums, 


In August crops like Kusala, Kangu, small 
Ganga are weedy for harvesting. They 
harvest Kangu and Kusala_by removing the 
fears of the crops. with a knife. and eany them 
hhome where they thresh them indoors. with 
their feet. But they cut the Ganga plants 
{from the base and thresh thom with the 
help of bullock. 


In November crops ike Gango, Ghantia, 
Burugudi and Jhudange are ready for har- 
vesting. They remove the ears of Ganga 
4nd Ghantia withthe help of a knife. and take 
them home 1 thesh withthe help of bullocks. 
Ghanta is threshed by beating the ears. with 
tick. “Barugudi and Jhudonga. are plucked 
by hand_ and then died to take out the seeds 
bby beating them with a stick Jana and 
Kandula plants sorve as stalks for the Barugudi 
Jhudang creepers. Mandia and Jana) 
‘are harvested in the month of December. 


‘The Seora dry them in the thveshing floor and 
‘them with sticks. In January 
Kendula and Baila are harvested. The 
‘eap the Kandula by pulling the pods 
‘off the shrubs into baskets ‘and tinesh them 
‘with sticks. Balla is plucked ond threshed 
‘by removing the cobs, 


The Saora plant turmeric in pert of swid- 
‘dens in which other crops. are grown. The 
hhosing of the swiddens helps the turmeric 
plants to grow wall, Turmeric is planted once 
in two years 


Several ceremonies are attached 10 the 
‘swiddens. A ceremony is performed on the 
day of sowing. Bofore the seeds are mixed 


‘and sown broadcast the village Buia and 
Ruder worship 

liquor and by 

‘They worship 

Sta by offering 

fowl A small ritual which involves the 
‘offering of ether a fowl or a goat to the bill 
‘90d called Barusim is observed towards 
the end of August after the Kangu is harvested. 


The Seora use their swiddens for only 3 
yeers and leave. it felow for a period of 6 
years. During this time they take up another 
Clearing for shitting cultivation, The swid> 
‘dens are regarded. tke paddy fields in the 
ploins a8 private property. In fact, the 
Saora have no legal right to them at all.” They 
‘ae bought and sold and also mortgaged among 
themselves. The swiddens ore handed down 
from fathor to sons, The brothers parcel 
‘out the swiddens among themssives equally 
and also change from plot to plot in rotation 
‘eccording to thelr convenience and suita- 
bility of the swiddens for growing ditferont 
‘crops. Some swiddens are good for growing 
‘some kinds of crops and. some others for 
‘other types of crops. For example, Kandula 
‘grows very wall near the summit of the ills 
because it receives sun light sufficiently. 
‘The swiddens on the hillslopes. in the lower 


part of the hills are not suitable. for Kandula 
feultvation for want of sufficient sun light 
‘Taking. into consideration all factorslocational 
proximity and vegetational cover and man 
ppower-the distibution of swiddens among, 
the brothers is made in such a way that all 
ff thom get equal opportunity t0 grow 
diferent kinds crops, The swiddons are 
‘mortgaged whenever needed, No_non 
tibal who doesnot practise shifting cult 
vation is interested "in having land under 
shifting cultivation on morgage. Therefore 
the business. of mortgaging the swiddens is 
confined to the Saovas. A Saora may have 


his clearings in difforent hills and he cult 
vates them in rotation, He has private 
‘ownership over @ particular stip. of land 


When he wants to return after shifting else 


whore, he must return to thet strip and no 
other 

10s observed that the ills in the Saora 
country are distributed on the of 
lineage (Biri). According. to this custom 


members of a particular Brinda may hove 


‘one oF two fille exclusively 10 themselves 
for the purpose of shifting cultivation 
When some one wants to mortgage his 
land under shifting cultivation he does s0 
to 8 momber of his Bikinda. But there are 
‘exceptions to this custom, 


The swiddens are worked by co-operative 
ctforn and reciprocal help which Is locally 
called Ans The Store work in one 
another's swwiddens without any payment 
ff labour charges or wages. But. food and 
drink is provided to the volunteers during 
the work 


The Seora follow different methods for 
storing ferent types of seeds. They 
store the seeds of Barugudi and. Jhudanga 
|n.a'now earthen vessel the mouth of which 
is tied witha piece of cloth tightly so that no 


‘insect dows any harm to the seeds. But 
they store the segs of Kangu, Ganga, 
Janna and Kandula in. bamboo’ baskets 


Which ave sealed with stow  plastored with 
mud 


PART ti) 
A CASE STUDY OF SHIFTING CULTIVATION 


‘The case. study 
village 


Kiran Sabar cart 


fon shifting cultivation in four hil 


ted 10 tho shifting cultivation 08 practised by Kirtan Sabar of Tumkur 
tod in Gunma bldek of Ganjam distict. 


hills trom 


‘The distance of thes 


vvllage-and the area of swiddons in each hill is given in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Distance of the hilt and area of swiddens 


Distance from 
‘Tumkur in mies 


Name of the his 


1. Katrsngh ag 
2. Paausingh ; 4 
2. Kedar ee 4 
4, Tongsruda st 


‘Arta under shift: Location. of swiddons. 


ting cultivation in the hills 
(in acres) 
2 Inthe middle of hill. 
slope. 
10 In the middle of ill. 
slope. 
10 Near the summit of tho 
bil 
2 Near the summit of the 


bil. 


SHIFTING, . 


For three years from 1970 t0 1972 hhe took up Codisar hil where he cultivated two vies ot 
clearings. The crops grown in esch Of these yours and the quantity of cach crop produced is 
listed in Table. 3 


Table 3 
Crops grown in Kadisar Hill with quantity of cach erop produced 


Qvantiy 
Nome of the crops sie = 
1670 1071 1972 
41. Kandla 8 Pati 1 Pasi = , 
2. Jana 3 Paw 2 Pati 
3 Kong 1 Pusi 
4 Gonge 1 Pu 1 Put > 
5 Mana 
5 Gham = 3 Pus 4 Pu 
6, Barugua = _ 
7. shudona = 
8 Manda * 30 Mana 25 Mana 
8, Turmeric x fs, 60000 
Explanation of symbols used ot g/own, grown but NO produce 


|i 1973 ho shifted fo Padursing where ho cultivated two vere Of lane fr two. yours, thet is 


1973 end 1974, The crops grown with quantity of each crop produced is given In Table & 
Table 4 
rope grown in Padursingh 
Quantity 
Name of the crops ns - 
1973 
Pasi Mana 
4, Kandul 6 5 3 
2, Jana ~ 6 4 
3. angu 3 10 - 
4, Ganga F - 2 é 18 
5, Ghantia wo 2 to 
6. Man < 18 
7. Turmeric: y i is. 200 


‘Symbol “(—)" means not grown 


Th 1975 he took up shing culivation im Kotusingh’ In this hil he has two adjacent 
patches of swiddens each of one acre in extent. He cultivated only one patch leaving the other one 
to recuperate. The crogs grown in 1975 and 1976 and the quantity of different tops produced 


‘ate furnished in Table 5 


Table 5 
Crops grown with quantity produced 


Name of the crops 


6. Borugust 
1. Sudanga 
8 Mandi “6 


9. Turmeric : - 


2 
2 P 3 
10 x 
3 ri 
5 ~ & r 


{Explanation of symbols used — not grown. « grown but no produc), 


Kitan Sabar said thet generally Barugudl 
‘and Jhudanga are grown inthe fist year 
land Ghantia snd Mandia in the second and 
following yetre. If Jana is grown extensively 
inthe fist yoor, Kandula is grown that yeor 
in Title quanti. i Kandula is grown 
‘extensively in the first year, Jana is grown that 
‘year in litle quantity. The reason given by 
him for this is that Jana plants do not allow 
Kandulo plants to grow fuxuriantly and 
vice versa 


Inthe cunent year his plan is to whe up 
cultvation in the second stip. of land in 
Ketursingh 


‘The information so far recorded shows that 
he did not cultwate all the lands which ore 
‘under his possession in iferent hills. He 


took up only those lands for siting cuitiva- 
tion in which turmeric was planted  eorio. 
‘The land under turmeric plantation requires 
hosing for the growth of turmeric tubers, 
‘The hoving which is done in the swiddens 
‘as an essential part of agricultural operations 
for growing crops inthe hill slopes services 
this purpose. 


Economics of Shifting Cultivation 


Kian Sabsr incured the folowing expenses 
‘on shifting cultivation of two acres of land in 
Ksdisar hill. He employed 20 persons for 
‘cutting the tees, 20 women for cloaring the 
site, 50 persons for hosing. 30 persons for 
‘weeding. and nearly 500 persons for harvest- 
jing Kangu. Ganga, Janna. Kendula, Mandia end 
Turmeric. The total number of persons worked 
Jn the shitting cubivation was 630, 


SHIFTING 


Its the practice with the Saora that the Janna, Rice. Cucumber Cuny, Mahva quor 
‘workers are provided with the food for the are served to the workers. The work is. done 
labour they put in shifting cultivation. This amidst feasting. dencing end singing, Thowgh 
Practice is called Ansir. At noon the workers the hosing is done in the hot. sun ‘during. tho 
are served with gruel prepared from regi month of May, the workers do not fel feigued 
‘our mixed with rice slap powder and graen because of the intoxicating Influence of the 
eaves in sufficiont quantity. At the time Mahua liquor. What Kirtan Seber spent on 
Of hosing. special types of food and drink are food and. drink for the workers ae given in 
Given to the workers, On this occasion cooked Table 6 


Tobe 6 
Expenditure on shiting cultivation in two acres of cleorings 
No. of Types of / Quantity. —rice of 
Nature of work workers foodstuff of foodstutt 
employed offered foodstut 
a @) ) “ (6) 
rs 
1. Allworks other than hoving ,, 680 **Salap powder 290 Kgs e 
‘Rico, 29Kgs 3800 
Mania 85 Kgs. 2900 
**Gr00n lea 290 Kop. ne 
2, Hoving 50 Janna ico ,, 22 Kgs, 1800 
Mahue 28 Mane 
Total 8500 


“Rice is mixed in the gruel only by those who are well-to-do and have toraced lands 
"These items cannot be converted to cash as they aro not marketable commodt 


Kirtan Sabor has two wives, seven sons and one daughter His fomily consists of four 
‘adults batwoen 13—40 years and soven hilton between 1-8 yeors. ‘The annual household 
consumption of cereals, minor millets and pulses produced from the swiddens is givan in Table 7, 


Table 7 
Annual consumption of cereals, ete 


roms ‘Quantity in Ko Money valu in 
Manca : 70 220 
Groun teaves i 360 (00 market valve) 
Shama ‘i 120 60 
Janne i 80 90 
Kandla 40 130 

Total 1320 Cn 
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For the purpose of assessing the economic condition of Kirtan Sabar the average production 
‘of diferent crops for three years in Kaisa hills calculated. The money value of the crops 
fiven in Teble & 
Table 8 
‘Money velue of the crops grown in two acres of swiddans in Kadir (Refer to Table 3) 


‘Quantity grown in 


Crops theo years parlod consideration Average quantity Price 
for calculating ——— 
overage Put 
” @ 6 co) 6) o Mm 
Re. P. 
1. Kendula 6 2 3 se 19600 
Roja ‘ 3 4 14 7700 
3. Kange 1 z 3 oh 700 
4 Gage tl 18 2 171780 
5. Ghantia a %s 2 3 10 7000 
6. Baugual 
7. sthudanga 
8 Mendis 6. 85 2 ‘ 7 2780 
9. Turmeric i 500-00 
Toa 89600 


‘Tho analysis of the produetion and consumption by his family of the crops grown in tho 
fowiddons shows thet thor is a surplus of produce worth Rs, 29400, 


Besides shiting cultivation, Kitan Saber cartes on traced culwation in 2 acres of iigated 
temaces and ery cultivation in one acre of uniigated uplands. He grew two crops of paddy 
fannually in the teraced lands and ane crop of paddy in the dy lands, In tho year under review, 
that is, 1976 he got 80 Putis of paddy from these lands. The money value of €0 Putis of paddy 
is Rs, 2.000, As compared with the produce worth Rs. 447 per scre of clearings under shiting 
Cultivation the produce from the same amount of plain land under settled cultivation in money 
Value is almost Rs. 667. The expenditure on agricultural operations in the plain lands is given 
in Table-9, 


" 
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Table 9 
Expenditure on wet and dey cultivation in three aeres of plain tons ; 
toms No. of Rate of Mode of Amount paid 

Fabourers ppoyment payinent 
required 
0 @ % 4 O) 

1 9 @ot Rs, 10 per 20° cos Rs. 3000 

manas of seeds 
(being the soud 
or aero of land) 

2 Transplantation 78 -Ansir (reeiproc a 

labour). 

3. Weeding 48 An sit (eociracal 

labour) 
4. Cutting grass 45 Ansit (reciprocal 
labour) 

8, Reaping paddy and 120 @of_2 manas of Poddy 240 manas_of 
‘carving the paddy paddy per day per paddy Rs. 300 
bundles to the thresh head 
ing tor. 

6, Threshing 160 (a) At the ate of Paddy & 450 mano of 


7. ton plough share 
8, Plough bullocks 


Total expenses wore in paddy 48 Put is (Re. 1,126) and in cash Rs. 120 


Smanas of cooked Paddyor As563, 
eddy "per dey food. 
per heed, 


78 manas of vice 


(b) Cooked ice at 
the rate of} 
mano of tice per 
head per day 
fone meal 
‘noon is given to 
the work-team) 


Rs, 10 


He has one poir of Rs. 100 
bullocks ond. two 

pairs of butfoloes 

Which cast about 

Re, 1,000 and they 

last for 10 years 


2 


The patter of expenditure on agricultural 
‘operations in swiddens and plain land shows, 
that all works in the ease of shifting cultivation 
are done by reciprocity (Ansit. But in the 
cose of settled cultivation the mode of pay 
ment is of four types: (1) payment in cash 
for the purchase of iron toole and plough, 
bullocks and for removing seedlings trom seed: 
bed (2) payment in paddy for works tke harves 
ting and (3) payment in both paddy anc) food 
for works tke thwoshing, and (4) reciprocity 
for works like transplantation and weeding. In 
the case of shitting cultivation hosing isan 
ccasion of fansting and drinking, The 
rduous task of hoving the swiddens in the 
seorehing rays of the aun in tho month of 
May is don by the foam of warkors with 
ont enthusiasm io agcompeniront of singing 
‘and dancing. The corresponding tivity. in 
tive eau of sttlod cultivation is threshing 
(09 this oeeasion sumptuous food Ms provided 
vo the Bur the 
rit which is chardetastic of siting eultiva 
tion toes not form part of this oF any other 
fonetarions associated with sated culvation 
Stictly speaking, no comparison is persible 
botweon the exponsex incurred in both 
the types of cultivation, In the cose of 
shitting cultivation salap —povider, motive 
flowers and green leaves farm major 
components of food provided to tho work 
toam, The monay value of these ilems cannot 
be ascorained as they are not matkotab 
‘commodities, They aro collected fiom the 
forests, Moreover these Kems of food form 
the principal constituents of the dot of the 
Sore, Use of money for payment to those 
‘who co-operate to help one another in shitting 
cukivation is conspicuous by its absence 
Labour is sought not hired for. mutual help. in 
shifting cultivation and the relatives, frends 
and neighbours join hands on a reciproc 


hours aumospherd of 


ts 


basis to work in one another's. ewiddens, The 
concept of hited labour ar fabour charges in 
‘the context of shifting cultivation is altogether 
lacking, and therefore payment in cash fol 
labour in such type of cultivation is out of 
question. Food is served to the team of 
workers as a mark of ‘hiendly obligation and 
all works telating 10 shifting cultivation aro 
Jnformal ot contractual in nature 


|i the context of sttlod cultivation many 
significant changes or© noticed patiulorly in 
‘ho mode of payment and. inthe manner of 
‘organizing the agricultural operations, The 
reciproeal help (Ansit) continues in contain 
spheres of work such a8 transplantation and 
weeding. The continuity of vadtion is algo 
‘markad in the practice of serving cooked food 
to the labourers at the tino of threshing, Side 
by sie ho concopt of wage Is in vogue and 
the payment is. mado either in Kine or in cosh 
(or In both to the fabourns on the basis of tho 
rates which 


ore iferont sccexding to tho 
ature of work. For axamplo a gum of Ra 10 
ls paid to tho wage earrers for removing. from 
the sead-beds. required quantity of seedling 
for transplantation in an acre of land. ‘The 
labour charges for reaping the crops. in. the 
terraced folds wre paid in paddy at tho samo 
rate (two manas of paddy per Gay por heed) 
‘which fs commonly followed in the locality 
But there are contain items in which cash is 
required exclusively for payment, Plough 
bullocks and butoloes and iron plough shares, 
sare purchased always on payment of cash 
The economics of settled agriculture have 
been in tage measure monetized. With the 
availabilty of money many new reeds for the 
fulfilment of wich cash is. provequisite have 
fnviched the material culture of the Saar, 
Allis of such now items os raquled by 
Kitan Sabar is fusnshed in Tabla 10, 


Table 10 
(Wow items of materiel cultura and smount of money paid in 1976) 


Nature of item 


@ 


Sat 
kerosin 

it (groundnut) 
Soop 

Tea 

Clothes 
Traveling 
Masicino 


Radio licence, 


tery for radio 
‘Agricultural tools 
Land revenue 

ugh bullocks 


‘Those now avenues of expanses have forced 
kinan Sabar to borrow money from local money 
lenders and diversity his economic Iie. He has 
borrowed Rs. 60000 ot tho rate of 26 paisa per 
oar per tupee as intorst and. tookup duck 
rearing ducks, He earned inthe year undor review 
{ sum of Rs. 385:00 from the salo-proceeds of 
‘2998. Ho cloarad his loan to the extent of Re. 
500°00 by paying 20 Putis of paddy (Rs. 2500 
er Put of paddy) tothe money lender, As stated 
eater, he got 80 Puts of paddy out of which 
the spent 65 Putis in agricuturel_works and on 
ppaymont of loan. He used the balance of 15 
Putis (won Rs, 37600) in food and other 
domostic expensas. The stapee food ofthe Saora 
is mandia gruel mixed. with rice, minor miles, 
pulses and groon leaves, Thay are not in the 
habit of buying ice for the purpose of consu- 
mption. Nor do they sell paddy for money, In 
‘such a situation the only souress of getting 
‘money for Purposes of paying land revenue and 
labour charges and meeting tha expenses of 


Quantity 


or 


80 Kos 
12 hives 


4 


Amount of money paid 


“ 


Fe 
10 

20 

20 
60 
26 

260 
50 

30 

16 

50 
: 10 
18 

100 


645 


Total 
daily nocossities are local money londers 
proceeds of the products of domestic, 


conta 
and 
animals, 


Its roveated from thie 
shifting cultivation “and 
agriculture have each certain advantages ond 
alsadvantages, Kirtan Sabar enjoys the advan- 
tages and endures the disadvantages of both 
the types of cultivation, Although the disadven: 
tages outweigh the advantagos in the case of 
‘the shitting cultivation he sticks to it with 
‘greatest tenecity. One reason against giving 
‘yp. shifting cultivation “and changing "over 
completely to terraced of settled agriculture 
is that the plain lands are in. short supply 
and he cannot make his both ends meet 
if he depends exclusively on the teraced 
cultivation. Moreover, the settled cultivation 
In the teracod fields and plain ands will not 
ive him those crops which constitute his 
staple food. 


study thot both 
terraced ot setiod 


PART IV 
CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


‘Ths shifting cultivation is considered devas- 
tative and disadvantageous. Some of the 
‘evils of this type of cultivation are a follows:— 


(It causes the springs to dry up, 
) Causes soit erosion, 

(ii) Ruins valuable timber, 

(We) Causes. very heavy floods. and 


(¥) Causes siting of the tanks and fields 
‘and destction of crops. 


Based on these reasons, the government 
have banned shifting cultivation and imple- 
mented the policy of reservation ond conser- 
vation of the forests. In spite of intensive 
propaganda among the tribals against the 
harmful effects of shifing cultivation. they show 
considerable doggednass in sticking 19 this 
type of culation for the following reasons: — 


(2) The land in the wibal areas is fn short 
supply. A study in tibal areas of Ganjam and 
Koraput reveals that on an average 028 to 
185 hectares of land is available per family 
Jn the present situation. The tibals have been 
deprived ofall the best lands inthe plains by the 
‘process of mounting land alienation. One of 
the conditions which favour lend alienation is 
he lack of land survey and settlement in the 
tribal areas. The tibols do not have pata 
tights over the lands they cultivate and the land 
tenure is not under ryotwar system. Most of 
the lands ia the tnbal areas are in the name of 
landlords of the eistwhile muttadars and in 
‘connivance with them the non-tribal plainsmen 
find it easior to take away the lands from the 
tiibal tenants, In addition to this, the lacunoe 
in the law relating to land alienation have always, 
{favoured the cunning non-tibals to circumvent 
‘the protective legislation and have access to 
lands belonging to the tribal people. 


(2) The tribals lack the necessary agricultural 
inputs such as plough and plough-bullocks, 
‘00ds and fertilisers. etc. 0 earry on cultivation 
in the plains. Without the necessary cepital 
‘and other infastructure which are associated 
‘with agriculture, it is not possible for the tibals 
to undertake cultivation in the plains. 
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(3) For the tribal people money is not 
‘eat a factor as the satisfaction of their imme 
‘late needs. It is due to this peculiar psycho 
logy and lack of future orientation that they are 
‘solisfied with the meagre produce they get from 
shvfting cultivation, Even though the produce 
from the shifting cultivation is not sufficient to 
{if the minimum food requirements, tho tribes 
‘do not find any. other alternative on which to 
‘subsist and improve their economic condition, 


(2) Most of the mibal people sre indebted 
to the non-tibal traders, merchants and-money 
Fenders. The important reasons for their indeb 
Yediness are: (a) unproductive agriculture, (b) 
‘expensive festivals and  ituals. (c) lack of 
Proper marketing facilities forthe forest products 
which they collect, and (d) the habit of 
“tinting. 

Seing exceedingly tustwonty, the wibal 
people believe it as their sacred obligation to 
ey bock their debts whotever might be the 
burden. But their creditors never wi 
repayment in cash but im at the produce 
raised by the tribals in settlement of the debts. 
The cate of interest also is never stipulated in 
toms of money. For each rupee advanced, a * 
‘pectic quantity of produce in the form of 
addy, cereal, pulse, tamarind is asked towards 
Interest forthe fixed time. 

‘The money-lenders by various dishonest 
‘methods such as blank promissory notes. in 
‘which thumb impression of the tribal debtors 
‘ae taken without any mention of the amount of 
the Joan lent and use of fal weight inflate the 
‘abs thus keeping the tribals in debt in perpe- 
‘uity. In a sense, therefore, the money-lender 
have impelled the wibals to continue the practice 
fof shifting cultvation, The short sightedness 
of the tribals and the greedinass of the money= 
lenders have beon responsible for the 
impoverishment of the tibel communities. 

‘The shitting cultivation has another problem 
for consideration. Due to repeated cutting 
‘and buring ofthe forests, most ofthe hill tracts 
used for shifting cultivation have become 
bberen. These hill slopes are not conducive 
to the growth of the forest trees. Large-scale 
‘conversion cof such tracts into reserved seas 
does not help very much in augmenting the 
forest wealth. In fact, whet happens a8 a 


SHIFTING. . 


result is that the tribals are deprived of their 
‘only means of living and are forced to load a 
life of paverty and misary. What is therefore, 
necessary i that before benning the shifting 
cultivation sufficient care should be taken 10 
provide the tribals with .good land and rehab 
tate thom in colonies established in suitable 
places near about thelr partent habitat 


A plan has. been prepared on the basis of 
recently developed tochniques of integrated 
‘area development planning forthe development 
ff shihing cultivation in the Juangpieh of 
Keonjhar district. The recommendations in 
the context of controlling the shifting cultivation 
‘and bringing about development of the Juang 
‘who practise this type of cultivation are as 
follows 


(1) The Juang may be approached and 
persuaded t0 stop second year tala cultivation 
{in the hillslope. But they should be allowed 
10 continue the firgt year tlle cultivation for 
some time 10 come. 


It recommended thot the land extending 
‘upto 3 per cent slope should be brought under 
permanent cultivation immadiatoly, This at 

willbe utilised for intensive agricultural develop- 
‘ment by supplying necessary Inputs like qualty 
soed, fortiizer, posticide, etc, Many villag 


have porennial sources of water. Wherever 
‘minor inigation is possible it should be 
taken up soon and the lands available nearby 
should be brought under cultivation. By various 


Indigenous methods the Juang harness the till 
streams to irigate the lands under permanent 
cultivation, Further help inthis regord. wil 
hasten the transformation from shifting to 
ated cultivation 


(2) Once the valley-bottom is developed ot 
permanent paddy fields are avallabe, the tila 
‘cultivation forthe first yar can be restcted ta 6 
ange of slope initially between 12 per cent. and 
20 per cent for coming five years. After that 
petiod the category of land for tala. cult 
vation may come down to between B and 12 
percent slopes. At the initial stage Taungiva 
system of horticulture should be dane. Inthe 
first year tala land they sow the soeds of niger 
in the month of July. After the sowing season, 
{is over for both tala land and permanent fields 
Wand ear homesteed land) they should be 
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‘encouraged to plant mango, jacktrult, papaya 
‘and banana twees just before the end of the 
‘monsoon 30. that such woes wil grow sat 
factoily without disturbing the growth of oll- 
seeds. The fruit trees should be planted along 
the ridges of the tila lands ¢0 that they do not 
interfere with the growth of the eash crops. By 
the harvesting time these tees will come upto 
1 height of sate growth and when they attain 
full growth they would prevent further soil 
tosion and atthe same time provide trults to 
the tibals. Improved varieties of fruit ees 
should be grown, 


(3) In the second stage, sa, ator tive y 
when all and between 12 and 20 percent slope 
will be brought under horticulture and peopl 
have gained knowledge in horticulture and ta 
lierest in maintaining individual orchards, 
encouragement should be given to thom to 
‘win to land having slope between B ond 12 
‘ber cent for this purpose 


Two catagories of lane namely, land having 
slope trom 8 per cent to 12 per cent and land 
having slope from 12 per cont to 20 per cont may 
be utilized simultaneously for horticulture 
depending upon the availability of such lands in 
‘the Juang village, The idea bohind this process 
is that uhimately only tho first year tall will be 
‘continued for some time to come and the sacond 
year tala cultivation will be stopped in course of 
five years, First your tala will be tosttcted to 
the categories of land which have slope ftom 
8 por cant to 12 por cent, 


(4) In order to contol second year talla 
cultivation alternate sites for permanent cult 
vation should be developed. simultaneously 
‘These sits are available in flat_valley-bottoms 
‘and within gentle slope area having 3 to B 
per cent slope. The valley-bottom should be 
teclaimed immediately and distributed among 
the tribals. Those farmers who are willing to 
‘ive up second year tall cultivation aro eligible 
to own land in valley-bottom and should be 
Given all help to take up wet cultivation, 


(6) Terraced fielde also can be developed 
in the land having 3 to B per cent slope. The 
freatest handicap in this regard is the heavy 
finencial investment. Even if the fincancial 
problem is solved by providing hundred per cent 
Subsidy to the tribals, the terracing has another 


eee 


problem. It is @ time consuming process. A 
tribal cannot wait far two three years until he 
‘9et8 turn from such lands. In veh a situation 
Its recommended that the government should 
develop the terraced folds without insisting on 
people's participation and distibute them among 
‘tho bonoficiaries as and when the teriaced 
fields ave road for cultivation, This acheme of 
terracing should be taken up at a 

development when the. tribals ha 
tiven up second year tail land cultivation and 
farted wet cultivation in the. valay-battom in 
18 full fledged manner 


(6) Land having above 20 per cont slope 
‘may bo utilised for development of forests and 
for pasturage, 


(7) The twibale should be provided with 
muzzle loading guns to protect the crops from 
the depredation of wild animals. Otherwise 
all attompts at improving agricultural practices 
{8 recommended above will be futile. It may 
‘be mentioned that in 1974 the whole crop of 
Taichung paddy grown in valiey-bottom by the 
Juangs of Kadlibadi vilage was destioyed by 
flaphants, and no assistance was provided 10 
them to Keep these animals in check. 


(€) Cultivation of hil-tops should be banned 
forthwith, because it causes degeneration of 
forest and soil erosion. These hill-tops should 
bbe taken up for aforestation, As the Juangs 
will be compensated with better land in the 
hill-slope and valley-bottom they mey not resist 
the proposal of developing reserved forests at 
the hil-top. This work should be taken up by 
the forest department andthe wibals should 
be Involved inthe process. from the vary 


Ww 


beginning so thet they would take intrest in 


protecting it 

Introduction of improved agricultural practices 
‘and better land utilization schemes in the Saora 
region do not pose any serious problem, 
Terraced cultivation is in existence in this area 
‘extensively ond the Saora are stilled in such 
‘cultivation. They have also great interest in 
‘growing twee crops. In many Soora_vilagos 
thore is oxtensive plantation of coconut eos 
‘and pine apple and vast scope for the develop~ 
‘mont of horticulture. The Saora country is 
{ull of Salap and Khojur trees, After conver 
sion to chvistanity many Saoras have given 
‘up drinking todday and in such a situation thera 

‘ample scope for making aggery trom the 
julce of those trees, 

‘The hillslopes. also present equal scope for 
the development of shifting cultivation in a 
scientific manner, In the Seora county the 
hills aro very stoop Bnd the lands under shiting 
cultivation lie beyond 20° slope. In many 
places terracing hag Started even from the 
‘summit of the hils but generally it is confined 
to the area below 20" slope and hos extended to 
the bed of the hill steams. The Saoras in 
many villages have already adopted improved 
‘aricutural practices such as application of 
ferilizr and hybrid seeds, Transplantation of 
paddy has been 8 common practice among them 
land their water management and contour 
bunding and teracing are most skilful, The 
‘environmental conditions are so. favourable 
‘and the people are so much femliar with the 
Improved agricultural practices that only timely 
technological assistance and supply of inputs 


Jn required quantities. wil surely. accelerate 
economic progress and development in. the 
Saora county, 
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Jhirpani—a tribal village 
in the hinterland of Rourkela 
Industrial Complex 


SAILABALA DEVI 


Introduction 

‘According to the 1971 Census, wibes comprise 23-11 per cent of the total population of 
rissa. 1335 por cent of the total tibal population of the country aro found, in Orisa alone, 
‘Table 1 gives the Statewige scheduled tribes population of the country. 


Toble 1 
Distribution of Scheduted Tribes (1971Census) 


State Population total Schoduled Tribe 
in 000 population 
oo) @ @ (4) 

‘Anda Pradesh 43,503 1,957,657 381 
Assam ee 14,988 1,919,947 1283 
Bihar 156,383 4.982.767 876 
Gujeot 26097 3,734,422 1398 
Haryana 10087 

Himachal Prodesh 3.460 141,610 409 
Jammu & Kashmir 417 

Kerala 21987 269,366 126 
‘Madhye Pradesh . 49,884 8,387,403, 2013 


State Population total Scheduled Tribe Percentage of 


in 000" population Scheduled Tribe to 
‘total population 

0 cc) co) 4 
Maharastra a 50412 2.956,249 588 
Manipur 1073 334.486 312 
1012 814230 808 
-. 7) 29299 231,268 078 
516 487,002 e808 
ie 21,945, 8.071.937 2912 

& 13.651 - 
3 25.768 3,125:506 1213 
Tamilnadu : 41,199 311.815 076 
Uttar Pradosh e341 198.565 298 
Tipura : “ep 1.556 450548 288 
‘West Bengal i 44212 2,832,969 673 
India ra) 547,980 38015,162 694 


Source—Consus of India, 1971 


‘Among the disticts of Orissa, Sundargsrh occupies the third place in tems of porcentage of 
{ebal population. It has 9 total tribal population of 650,401 which consttvies 63° per cent of tho 
totel population of the district. A districtwise distribution of tribal population in Orissa hes boen 
siven in Table No. 2. 

‘Tobie 2 


Districtwise distribution of tribe! population of Orissa. 1971 census 


Total population Population of Percentage of scheduled. 
Name of the district of the aistict ‘scheduled tribe tribe population to total 
inthe distict population of the distict 
a) @ co) 4) 
Sambalpur ; 1,944,998 518,066 281 
Sundargarh 1.030.758 50,401 533 
Keonjhse ? 355514 448,675 469 
Mayurohan} an 1.434.200 s38835 585 
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‘Total population _-—Population of Percentage of Sche duled 


Name of the distict of the dsvict scheduled tbe wibe population of total 
‘in the district population of the distict 
oy @ ® “) 
Balasore 2 1,830,508 12992 70 
Cuttack i 110.748 20 
Dhenkanal 106,998 129 
Phalboni 621.675 250,605 403 
Balangir A 1.283657 249,131 197 
Kolahandi és 1,163,869 340581 292 
Koraput ‘ 2043.28 181.231 663 
Ganjam 2.293.908 228,945 89 
Pur . 2340.59 95.581 36 


21,988615 5,071,937 21 


“Adibasi” July @ October, 1972—Vol. XIV—1972-73 
Nos. 2 & 3—Tables 1-8, Page—15 


In recent years both the Centre and the States have spent a huge amount of money on 
different programmes of development of the welfare of the backward population fike Scheduled 
‘Tribes and Scheduled Castes. Many surveys have been conducted st the national and regional 
levels 10 helo the planners to formulate projects of economic development of the poorer sections 
‘of the country. 

In this paper en atteript hes been made to esses5 the economic condition of the wibes in 
‘comparieon ‘tothe non-bibes inhabiting the periphery of the Rourkela Stee! Plant in the district of 
Sundergarh with the help of case study conducted in the Jhitani village. 


‘About the Village 

The present inhabitants of Jhirpani were living in 13 small villages in the vicinity of the 
Rourkela ‘Steel Plant. They were displaced in the wako-of the Rourkela Stee! Plant and were 
{eeettied ina colony presently known as vilege Jhirpani. The village has an area of about 1,085 
eres, iis situated with the Regional Engineering College in the South, the iver “Koll in the 
North, The H. S. L in the West and the village Jamasaragarh old fort in the East, 


‘Mothodotogy 

Tho total number of households inthe village was 783 and the total population according to 
1971 candus wae 3842. For the purpose of the present study a sample of 60 households 
selected at randomwise taken for the purpose of study. Data were gathered by means of a 
‘Structured questionnaire and the field work was conducted in the month of October 1976-77, 


Population Characteristics 

‘The total population of the surveyed households was 340, out of which 278 or 81:76 
per cont of the population were tribes and 62 or 1824 per cent of the population were 
on-tibes. 

‘The average size of the household of the vilage based on the sampled households was 7, 
Table No. 2 gives » complete break up of households according to size. 


ry 


‘The analysis of Table 3, reveals that 22 percent of the total households of both tr 


11 (2200) 
22 (4800) 


33 (6600) 
(Figures in the parentheses indicate percentage) 


11 (2200) 
6 (1200) 


17 (3800) 


Total 


22 (4800) 
28 (56.00) 


{50 (100-00) 


on-tibal families consisted members of ranging fiom 1 to §. But 44 per cent of 
families and 12 per cent of non-tribel families comprised more than 8 members. The x? test 
showed thet there wae 9 significant difference between the size of the tbel and non-tibal 


families. 
Tobie 4 
‘Age—Sexwise distbution of esmers and non-esmers of Shrpani 
Motes Female 
‘ge-Group 
Elmers Non-eomen Eames Non-eomets Total 
Tae ee a 
o @ © © © © @ &® @® 4% 
Blow is ws a 8 18 
(2000) (235) (1882) (235) (4982) 
15-24 4 ak oe ee ee 0 68 
(118) (208) (88) (148) (058) (1176) 177) 2842) 
5 (as ceo Te 2 ee at 
(#41) (17) (088) 029) (029) (089) (265) (118) 1208) 
3844 16 3 2 6 3 
(470) (@88) (089) (7) (088) (B82) 
4558 aS Se ee Se, a 
(48) (089) (089) (294 (023) (689) 
500 oe aa cag «| BA Be 
18) (088) (059) (089) (924) 
61 above 2 te, a ss 2 1 7 
(059) (029) (029) (059) (029) (208) 
Total 6 2m 9 3 8 2 1350 
(1354) (@47) (2676) (82) (295) (089) O12) 


(738) (10000) 


(Figutes in the parentheses indicate percentage) T—Thibe 
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N.T-=Non-tribe 
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The analysis of Table 4 indicates that 432 per cent of total population were below 
15 years of age and 205 per cent above 61 yoars of age. Out of the tote! population only 
1588 per cent of the tibel population were eernors while the remsining @588 per cent were 
Gependents. "Amangst the non-tibals only 8 per cent of the total population were eames while 
2 por cent of the nor-tibals were dependents. Hence, the analysis reveals that the rolio. of 
economically inactive population to economically active population was very high in. the village, 
‘Among. 2295 percent of the total eamers in the semple households the females 
wore ‘only 24 per cont of which 235 per cant were tribes and the rest 0.69 per cent were 
non-tib 


atainment of the. inhabitants of tho 
eoloney, There ing from Lower Primary up. to High 
School. Bosides, there was a craft taining School and one School of adult education centre 
for women. Both of them are managed by the Grama Panchayat, The Teble 6 provides 
information regarding educational attainment 


Table § 
Distibution of the population according £0 thelr educational attainment 


Malo 

Level of education = —— Total 
abo Non-tibe 

0) @ ® 4) 6) ©) 

Wiorate vs 49 7 9 7 181 
(1388) (200) (2678) (208) (aan) 

LP and below. 35 19 10 10 08 
(1029) (983) (298) (294) (20-00) 

uP. ps ” 1 10 a 35 
(600) (029) (294) (208) (1028) 

ME 13 13 9 4 39 
(383) (383) (265) (erg) (1149) 

Mati P 20 3 7 3 43 
(688) (008) (600) (oes) (1248) 

1 All Se 7 i : . 

B.A/B.Se. 3 Ki . 3 
(088) (088) 

Post-Graduate if : 

Technical “% 1 1 
(029) 4 u (028) 

Total > oils 37 137 at 340 
(2970) (1089) (4023) (912) (100-00) 


(Figutes in tho parentheses indicate percentage) 
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‘The analysis of Table 6 reveals that out of the total population surveyed in the village 44-41 
por cent wore iliterate of whom 40°28 per cont were tibes and 412 per cent wore non-tbss. 
‘Among the literates the majority (20 per cont) wore of lower primary standard or below. It was 
‘sven thatthe Ierecy percentage among ths tbl females wes more, The survey further revealed 
that the tribal females having U. P., M. E, and Matriculation qualifications constituted a. relatively 
laiger proportion than their non-tibal counterpart. 


Occuapational Pattern 

{As the villaga was a resettlement colony. there was no agricultural land. inthe village. 
Most af the people in the vilago were employoes of the Rourkela Stoel Plant. The main 
‘occupations followed by the vilagors were classified In to five categories as 
Seivice, trade and profession. The details of occupational pattern of the houscholds has been 
‘given in Table 6. 


Table 6 
Distribution of households according to thelr main occupation 


Number of house holds 
Occupational Pattern ——— 


—~ Tota! 
Tribe Non-tibe| 
) @ @) @ 
Agriculture, 1 a 1 
(200) (200) 
Lebour 4 4 4 
(00) (800) (1600) 
Sorview ‘ 28 1 37 
(6200) (2200) (7400) 
Trade 1 2 3 
(200) (400) (600) 
Profession 1 7 1 
(200) (200) 
Tow 3 ” 60 


(66:00) (3400) (10:00) 


(Figuies in the parentheses indicate percentage) 


‘The adaysis of Table 6 indicates that 62 per cant of the tribal households were engeged in 
service that is employed in tho steol plant. The corsponding figure for the non-tibal houreholds 
wos 22 par cent, Only 8 por cont of the total households wore engaged either in. trade or 
profession. Only one house-hold in the village was engaged in agreulture as the main occupation. 
4 tribal households and 2 non-tibal households practised agriculture as thei aubsidiar¥ occupation. 
It was found that 66 por cont of the households did not have any subsidisry eccupation 
Income of the households 

‘Tho level of income is considered to be the best indicator of economic welbeing of its 
people, The total annual income of the surveyed households in Jhirpani in the year 1975 wa 
‘about 65 million rupoee, Hence the estimated average ennual per capita income of the village 
‘was Rs. 1.03600 which was higher than the per capte income of Orissa in 1971-72 i, @. As, 511 
‘at curfent prices, It could be easily seid that ll the villagers of Jhirpani were living above poverty 
Tine, The distribution of household according to their annual per eapite income ie given in 
Table 7 


a 
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Toble 7 
Distibution of Households in Jhirpani according to the annual pet capita income in 1975-76 


wel of income Number of Households 
(in Rs) ———_— 
Tribal Non-tibe 
Oy @ cy 
Below 100 
100-300. a 
(600) js 
301 800 2 3 
(400) (600) 
‘501-700 4 
(800) 
701200 7 2 
(1400) (400) 
901 and above a 8 
(4200) (1600) 
Totat Ed 7 
(6800) (2400) 


(Figures in the parentheses indicate percentage) 


“The total expenditure in the surveyed households during 1975-76 in the village wes about 
47 ovlion rspees, The tetimated average per capita expenditure during the yeer was roughly 
F687, In Teble 8. the distrbution of expenditure of the households in Jhirpani is given 


Table 8 
istrution of expenditure on different items of the households in Jhirpani 


tems of Loss than 
‘expenditure 10 per cont 
-S 
5 out 
Clothing 0 3 
Education ., 28 6 
Madicine 2 3 
Smoking eto... 901 
‘Alcohot 3 8 
Ceremony wo 8 
rab 
N-T—Non-tibe 


10-30 


“~ 
T Nt 


ws 


30-50 5070 


Tut T Nt 


—— 


‘Tho items of expenslture were classified under 7 broad categories such as food, clothing, edu 
cation. medicine, smoking. aleahol and coremony. The analysis of Table 8 indicates that out of 50 
houscholds 83 households (22 wibal households and 11 non-tribal houssholds) spent 70—90 of 
their income on food, 6 tribal familias and 2 non-tribal families spent thet ene income only on 
ood. From the pattem of expenditure, it was clear that smoking, ete. and tea was a necessary item. 
‘of expenditure for almost all the households. 30 tibal families and one. non-tribal family hod 
‘pant less than 10 per cont of thei income an smoking while 10 tribal families and 5 non-tibal 
families spent 10—30 por cont of their income on smoking. Alcohol was also @ very essential item 
‘of expenditure in the village among tibes. 36 tribal households and 3 non-tribal houscholds hed 
spent less than 10 per cart of their income on alcohol. Ceremonies were not neglected both by 
the tibes end non-tibes of the village, 30 tribal households and 9 non-tubal households spent 
less than 10 por cent of their income on ceremony while 5 tribal and 3. non-tibal households 

10-30 por cent of thelr income on ceremonies. As the scheduled thvibes are provided with 
iucation, the amount spent on education was small. Tho H. . L. employees were provided 
with free medicino and fro treatment in the Ispat General Hospital, Rourkela, Among the sample 
households 20 tribal and 3 non-tibal housoholds spent lass than 10 er cant of their income on 
medicine 


Moro then half of both wibal and non-tibal families. incurred debts either for the construc- 
tion of their houses or for the marriage of their children. Among the sample households 48 
households could save after meeting thelr expenditure out of thelr own income. For tho 
‘analysis of savings and loans of the households, the households here divide! into 2. ca 
{ories—such as () the households whose average annual ‘up tof, 600 and (i) 
‘the households whose average annual Income is above Rs, 600, ‘The Tabla 9 shows the 
‘amount of savings of the households. 


Table 9 
Savings of the Households in the villege Jhipani (1976) 


‘Amount of savings Number of households of annual Number of Households of annual 


average Income up {0 average Income of 
Crs) Re, 60000 Re, 60000 and above 
———— —_—_—, 
Thibe Non-tibe Tribe Non-tibe 
a @ oO) “ 6) 
Below 100, 3 2 5 
ara) (1428) 
100-300 2 
(1428) 
300-500 1 1 
cri) (748) 
500-700 1 1 4 3 
718) 718) (1933) (1000) 
700-900 ae 1 . 2 
(7s) 87) 
900 and above 2 2 14 7 
(1428) (48:67) (2333) 
Tota! s 2 4 2 10 
(rea) (288) (6867) (33:33) 


(Figures in tho parentheses indicate porcentage) 
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Tuble-d shows that only 2 tibel households whose annual average income was los 
‘then fis 600 ‘could save above Rs. 900 in that year. The savings of 3 bal houssholds 
trae actibal households of this income group was below Rs. 10000. In contrast to the 
setinge ‘ot income group up to Rs. 600, 14 vibal households and 7 non- tibel households could 
vind G00 whose annwal average income was more than Rs. 500. The sevings of this income 
Group’ started. rom Rs. 500. The table 10 shows the loan position of the village. 


Tabie 10 
Loan of the households in the village Jhirpani 


Number of housaholds. of Number of households of 
“Amount of loan ‘nual average income ‘nual average income 
"up t0 Rs. 60000 ‘of Rs. 600 and above 
——— ——~— 
Tite Non-tibe Taide Non-tibe 
0 @ cc c) c) 
Below 100 4 3 2 
(2000) (1500) (2888) 
100-900 2 2 bs 1 
(1000) (1000) (1400) 
00-800 3 1 2 : 
(1500) 600) (2888) : 
00-700 2 ¥ 1 1 
(1000) 1428) 1428) 
70-90 1 1 ° 4 
(600) 60) 
900 and above 1 : 
(600) 
Tova - 13 7 5 2 
(6500) (2800) (vas (2856) 


VFiowes in the parentheses indicated percentage) 


ony 27 houteholds incurred debt to meet the expenses of construction of houses and 
morisgns, The households in dabt mostly belonged to the group having annual average income 
Trae as 800, Community wise considered 13 tibalfamiies having average annual income 
terear me 600. were ia debt. Out of the said 13 households only one household had Incurred 
below Fs emount above Rs. 900 in the year 1975. In contest to this 90 non-tibal family of 
this income group had incured lozn above Rs. 900. 


‘on the whole the wibes and the non-tribes alike were beter off and as the service in the 


Koraput—A Tribal Linguistic: Area 


K. MAHAPATRA 


1. Koraput, located between 20° 7'N and (A) Aryan Group—~ 
17° 4'8 N latitudes and 80° 24" € and 84° 26" 


longitudes, is boinded by Andhra Pradesh 1. Ovva (00876) 

‘on the south end east and by Madhya Pradesh 2. Desig oO 

fon the north and west. The catict has an 

‘tea of 9918-95 square miles which is mostly Bhat (133211) 

covered with roling mountains and dense 4. naa 

forests According to 1961 Consus it hes 3 one 

total population of 14,98.271 persons, 5. Halo 1886) 
6 Laia (639) 


Koraput is the land of the aboriginal. There 
fre 83 many as 51 tribal and 73 scheduled (8) Dravidian Group— 
caste communites which constitute respectively 


7. Telgu 
60% and 124% ofthe total population of the ui leecaall 
dlstict, In addition to this, out of the rest 8. Kui (162518) 
bulk of population nearly 10% come under the a? caaasif a 
backward class. These people, taken together, elias = ee 
‘1a @ ‘heterogenous composition of three 10. Kondh (10330) 
Gifrent “ethnological groups, auch a8 AMEN. 44, Pongy yasay 


Dravidian and. Austic, and speak a largo varaty 


Of dialects which ore not mutually intoligible, Koya + (81052) 
has beon very aptly stated by RC. S, Bol ; 
that, “The languages of the district form a 1% Gondl eet 
Yortablo Babel” (Distct Gozetieor of Koraput, 14. Pay (#3914) 
1948). In this sparealy populated smal ne 
stretch of land as many a8 20 diferent languages (C) Munda Group— 
‘10 spoken and people ving inside a village 18, Gadba/Gutob (31,791) 
speak altogether iferent speeches. A list 46, Parenga/Gorum (6,702) 
ofthe inaytant languages of the ara scien 47, onda/Rema (4.877) 

rare 18, Dideyi/Gea 2 11.978) 

(Figures in parenthesis Indicate number of 18, Saora/Sora (65,418 including 
speakers, 1961-Consus) Lodha—16,628. 


a 


2 Genetic relationship among the languages of each group— 
ARYAN GROUP 


OLA. 
MLA 
ostorn Probst 
Magachi ‘Avaha-Magedhi 
Kosai 
Hal CChatisgarhi 


Bhati—Jharin—Lavi 


DRAVIDIAN GROUP. 
Proto-Contal Dravidian 


Telugu Pari lia Kui Kuvi Konda Pengu Koya Gone 


MUNDA GROUP 
Proto-Munda 


___South Munds 


KORAPUT—A. 
NOTES 


‘The five Aryan dialects though originate 
from twa (or three 2) differnt steams of 
Prakit and Apabhramse. meige into one 
another at the confluence or Marathi, Oris 
‘and Eastem Hindi In this peculiar situation 
‘of Linguistic osmosis itis extremely impossible 
to identify these cislects as belonging to 
fone oF the other major language. So tong 
Halbi has boon a point of dispute. and is stil 
beeing teated as 2 dlalact of Marathi, Deso 
Bath, Desia-Halbi-Jharia, —Desia-Lai 

Chatisgarhi may be tested as three inter 
related. sub-groups, which taken together from 
the tibol Aryan dialects of Koraput 


{In tho Dravidian group of languages leaving 
aride Telugu as itis not a wibal_ languege, 
‘wo find four main branches, such as, Pari 
Konda, Pengu end Gondl. Pari and Ollar 
‘re related. to each other, Koya is related to 
Gondi not as a dialact but as a member of 
‘the sub-group and has such much afinity 
with Kooda Pongu is closely related to Konda 
‘and forms o conneeting link with Gondi 
Kul, Kuvi and Korda ae the speeches of the 
Kondh tbe, Apparently another section 
‘of the Kondhs prefer to donominete their 
language according to their twibal_ name 
uvi, Jatapu Kondha oe the speakers of 
Kuvi, Konda means mountain. 


‘The languages of the Munda. family are 
broadly divided into three branches—North 
Munda, South Munda end Central Munda, 
Contral Munda is neorer to South Mund. 
Infact, Central Munda and Koraput Mund 
‘cen be taken as two branches of South Mund 
Koraput Munda is divided again into. two 
branches one. being the Sora-Gorum branch 
land the other being Gutob-Romo:Gia 7 
branch. Gia? is. again another off shoot, 
fof this branch and is more akin to Remo 
than to Gutab, another off shoot. 


3, The Linkslengvage among the tine 
uietle groups —In the peculiar linguistic 
Situation in Koraput the nocessity of a common 
‘speech for Inter-community social trans 
tions is met with DESIA. It is the second 
natural language of the non-Aryan tribals who 
fare by bith bilinguals. The entire tribe! 


populace of Koraput identify themsolves as 
(Desiat which maans.etymologically native’, 
‘indigenous’, aboriginal” end therefore, theit 
‘common language is denominated as “Desia’ 
(oF the speech of the region, 


Desia is based on an old Aryan speoch 
which was. probably curent in this region in 
tho form of Odti_Vibhasa. According to 
Markedeya. the Odroivibhasa Is a mixed 
dialect which comes off by  edding local 
‘words of the Odra country and of Sauraseni 
‘tc, to Sabari_ alone (Prakrtasrvasyam, 159). 
Desia has all those charactoristion ap it has 
aifinites with Chatisgarhi which through 
Easton Hindi is: descended from —Saurasoni 
tnd with the tribal languages of the Dravidian 
‘ond Munda families which are Indicated in 
‘general 9 Sabarl. Such an old form of the 
language could be retsined is: no wondor 
becouse of its close contact with tribal 
langueges. and long isolation from the in- 
fluence of modem Oriya. However, —Dosia 
atiined the status of ‘Lingu franca" from the 
middle of the 15th contury A. D. whon tho 
Suryavamskk kings of Orlin establishad 
suzorainty over the Nandapur Kingdom of th 
Sivamsis, During. the past 500 yoors it has 
retained that position and cheractor by 
serving as the tink language in the multi= 
Vingvol wribal society of Koraput 


4, Koraput 98 a linguistic oro0 —Koraput 
heir boing multfemilal and multidialectal 
tisbiet with Decl the connecting 
Vink among. various linguistic groups. is a 
Suitable field for comparative studios in 
‘Munda, Oravidlan and Indo-Aryan languages, 
Prof. M.B. Emoneau conceived India to bo an 
Ideal point of study a8 a inguietic. area. In 
his two most inspiting papers (indie as 
linguistic area, Language, 32, 1966. and 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan: The Indian 
linguistic area, Berkely) has proved to some 
extent how in India languages. belonging to 
three differant families show certain alts 
in common which ore found not. to belong 
to the other mombors of one of the families. 
However, he has to concentrate mostly on 
‘cases. of diffusion between Dravidian 
Indo-Aryan only duo to lack of adequate deta 
fon Munde, particularly South funds, 
at that timo. It seems, within India, Koraput 
provides an deal eltuation for furthor stuces 


in this direction as here one finds (i) con- 
vergence of languages and dialects belonging 
to the three femiles, (i) aiffusion of lingui- 
sie tits acioss gonotie boundaries and, 
(ii) hybridization “of languages due to 
extensive bilingualism. A study of Desia 
ives amplo evidences of mutual cortowing 


borrowing among genetic languages of the three 
families and development of certain common 
{oats in those languages. Asan oxamplo it may 
bo cited that in most of the Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan 


languages echo-words are 
the consonant (8) of th 

bato-words, whereas in almost all the tbat 

Janguages of Koraput including Desia, it ie 

done by changing the vowels only, It sooms 

this process of echo. for 

a Munda 


‘and that has. been diffused Into all feature 
the tibal dialects spoken in that area, either 
directly oF through "Desa, 


The lenguages of Koraput wore unknown 
{0 the world til the other day. It is only 
during the past twenty years there have boon, 
considerable connalsance works due to the. 
Initive taken by scholars like M. B, Emeneay, 
T. Burrow F, B. J. Kuiper, H. J. Pinnow and 
Norman H.'Zide. Paticulary, Burrow and 
Zido with their collaborators have done most 


sreditablo. works in bringing tin to lime light 
tho Dravidian and the Munda languages of 
Koraput, 


respectively. A selected biblio- 

works is given below 10 
latest postion of materials to bo 
available for a study of mutifamilia speach 
bund in the Koraput area, 


‘and K, Mahapatra, Desia,  tibal Oriya dialect of Koraput, 1970 
(Ph.D. thesis, to be published by Government of Orissa). 


=S.B. Bhattacharya : Halbiand Bhetsi of Bastar, |. L. 1957 


Phonemic Analysis (Summer Schoo! 
Indian Branch, Poona, 1968). 


Stanley Sterosta: Sora Syntax, a gonerative approach toa Munda 
1967 (Ph. D. thesis) 
Derivation and Case in Sora, IL, 323.1971 
Cave forms and case relations in Sora, FIALC, 1973 


HS. Bligit: The Sora Vorb, a restricted study, IPLS, 11, 1966 


Sora FF and CF forms, FIALC, 1973, 


feature of tho Koraput Munda languages, 
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The Onge of Little Andaman— 


Their Material Culture 


SUDHENDU CHANDA 
Research Workor 


Abstract 


‘An attempt has been made here to present 
fan account of the observations recorded on 
the material culture of the Onge of Lite 
‘Andaman, mostly based on first hand in- 
formation, colected during @ stay of about 
‘wo months in Litle Andeman, tis expected 
that these observations will prove tbe 
of some use towards 2 better understan. 
ding of this dwindling ibe. The paper 
sso makes an attempt to show how far the 
‘ecology of the Onge is responsible for 
Variations in their cultural patterns. 


Introduction 


‘The native island of the Onge is Lite 
Andaman, the southemmost island of tho 
‘Andaman group, situated between 92°30" and 
92°52" parallels Eost Longitude and 10°30" and 
10°63 paraiels of South Latitute between 
Groat Andamans and Nicobar in the Bay of 
Bongel, Tho northern ond. of this island 
‘is about 60 mils from Port Blair and Southern 
fend is about 80 miles from Cat Nicobar. It 
overt a land area of 26246 Sq, miles, the 
maximum length and bredth being 27 miles 
‘ond {5 miles respectively. The whole island 
|s covered with dense. tropieal_wot evorgreon 
forests. More then half of the area ie 
comparatively flat but stoop hill slopes do 
‘occur here and there specially towards wost, 


a 


fof southorn half ef the island. Movements 
‘are very difficult inthe jungle, there. being 
no roads or paths. 


The total population of the Onge enume- 
roted in 1961 Census was. 128 (male 69 and 
female. 70) 


Natural Environment and Resources 


‘The Onge depend on the forest. for wild 
00's, fruts and honey and wild animals 
particularly pig which form their staple food. 
‘They shoot fish from the sea by means of 
bow and arrow and supplement thor diet 
For convenience and easy access they. 
‘generally. seloct_ an open spot on the coastal 
ide of the goa a9 well as In the inteor of| 
tho forest aves, for their settoment, These 
places are accossible. to 9 topical vege 
tion as woll aa marine supplies for thelr 
sustinance. The forests inhabited by the 
‘Onge support games of wide vaviety such 
8 pigs, door, hare, rate and birds. Boing 
located in the topical region the island of 
tho Ongo ls characterised by @ heavy sainfal 
In rainy soason the Onge find. themselves 
tunable to go cut flaquently Into the forest in 
search of games. Notueally, they are found 
to move around the coastal belt and hunt 
their dally requirements ftom the sea, The 
natural environment and the forest ond sea 


Tesources have moulded to a great extent 
their material culture, i.e. the size of hut. 
their food habit, social “organisation and 
also their nomadic. lite 


‘The Onge are a coretree people , having. 
very few and simple requirements, “most of 
which are met from the forest. oF the sea, 
‘They. do not belive in unnecessary eccu- 
mulation of articles and ave satisied with 
‘mecting thelr requiraments as and when 
necessity arsos. 


Thoir articles of materia culture viz. 
‘canoes, utensil, ornaments and bows and 
rows. are different from thot of the 


‘reat Andamans. Tho women wear a tassel 
‘and the men put on a loin cloth. 


‘They live in forge circular be-hire type of 
hhuts Which are common all over the ‘sland 
‘The huts each having a fame of its own 
vaty in size, In each hut three to four faites 
live and load a communal life. Wooden 
platforms are raised "in the hut on which the 
families sleep, 


‘They cook their food near the wooden 
platforms. Only on festive occasions there 
js community-cooking which is done in the 
‘central pert of the hut. On such occasions 
‘the Onge dance in the csnwal part of the hut. 
‘The Onge women give birth’ to children in 
these huts. They many in the huts and are 


buried under the wooden platforms after 
‘death, 

‘The following few items constitute theit 
property — 

walling 


(0) Beare—These ao semi-permanent 
structures of « model paculiar to the Onge, 
These huts, though built and owned by one 
family, are used by others also. In outside 
‘appearance they 1ook lik an inverted semi- 
circular disc with a low entrance on the side 
Where one can enter by stooping halfway. 
They are built on a ingenious semi-circular 
tramowork of cane (Rokwage) 
in the centre by 

(Mimusops ttoralas 


tnd on the sides by 
miscellaneous hardwood posts of Batage, 


‘Kibotlebe,  Chanara, Tamolangearu, et. 


Thatching is very crafty and is made of, 
rectangular thatches of cane leaves over 
lapping each other on sides, These 
hatches are made by putting the midnibs 
‘of cane leaves adjecent to one another and 
tying them firmly. Such thatching is almost 
leak proof and lasts for two. to thnee years, 


‘Along the periphery of the hut, are made 
‘the family machans or platforms which are 
‘meant for sleeping purposes. Each 
{amily bas 8 platform of such typo ofits own, 
These platiorms are raised about 2 ft from 
the ground level on wooden posts and are 
‘made of split cane giving them a smooth, 
almost level surface. Giant bamboos or 
‘miscellaneous hardwood billets are put on 
ail the four sides. The platforms mossure 
ech about 3 4X4 ft 10 4] ft. 


The community huts are mostly situated close 
to the sea coast and the entrance faces away 
‘from the coast. A few huts seen in the 
Interior ofthe forest were not in use and mostiy 
in uins. The community huts of the Onge are 
‘ot always very sanitary. There is gnenerally 
1 provision for ventilation and its all dark and 
damp inside. Selection of site also is not 
always good. 


(8) Koralo—These are temporary. lean-to 
shelters built by the Onge when in transit or on 
hunting and fruit collecting expeditions. It ts 
felt thst now-a-days the Onge prefer to stay in 
‘these temporary shelters except during the rainy 
‘season. Site selection is not always good and 
Sometimes these temporary huts were noticed 
very near mangroves and other unhealthy 
locales. 


‘The construction is ordinary lean-to type 
with misecllaneous hard-wood props, cane, 
frame and thatching of Pondanus, Canna or 
cane leaves. Pandanus leaves are put with 
‘heir sides overlapping each other and look like 
‘8 comugated sheet. Family machans are mode 
inde ‘Korat, 


Konoes 


‘The Onge dug-out canoe which is samo as 
the Nicobati outrigger canoe is 9 peculiar design 
in itelt. Its main body is mace trom Kwaluly 
(Tetrameles Nuditior) or Tolkey (Cenarium 
‘euphyliom), Wis about } inch thick and 1 ft. 
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to 1} ft, open on the upper surface whereas the 
NNicoberi canoe ts much thicker and stouter 
‘and is much wider, Further, unlike the Nicebart 
canoe, it has a prow at both ends where the 
seacunny’ can sit and from whore turtles are 
hharpooned. 


Tho buoy Is made of Tatrameles nudifioe or 
‘Stercula companulata and tx attached 10 tho 
‘main body withthe help of 2 oF 3 crose pic 
of hardwood poles. The mode of attachment 
's not 90 pertect as that of tho Nicobar can, 


‘The Paddles (Tay) are mado of Tiborulu, 
Borage, Jugane, Kochokwogo-all miscellaneous 
hardwoods. A nautius shell (Norerakwe) of 
dgichi or Batis kept in the canoe for throwing 
ut seeping water, 


Wearing Apparel 

‘Though some of the Ongemen have started 
using clothes given to them ae presents, most of 
them sil prefer to use the strip of clath (Langti- 
Hind) tucked in a thread tied round the wait. 
Rest of the body is naked, 


‘The women folk wear In front a tassel of 
(Tomonyeven) made of young cane leaves. 
It is ted around the waist by threed received 
fom Port Blair or made locally fram the bark of 
Hibiscus tWeceus, Sometimes. the bark of the 
twee @s such is used for the purpose. They do 
‘not wear any cloth, but are sometimes. seen 
using ‘lungs! and blouses received as gifts, A. 
‘sting of beads oF locally available shells 
(Chenadels) is sometimes wor round tho 
neck, 


kets and Containers 

‘Apart from the metel cans, mugs, ete, which 
they receive a6 its, the containers originally 
sed by the Onge are 

(#) ‘Toule’ (Cane baskot)—This type of 
basket which are of various sizes has invariably 
4 pointed bottom. It is made entialy of cane 
land. is quite « good specimen of workmanship. 
Teule is used for storing goneral provisions, 
keeping roots and tubers collected from tho 
forest and left-over of pork. The badket is hung 
‘at the back from the forehead withthe help of & 
belt made of Hibiscus elaceus bark, 

(0) ‘Uk (wooden bucket)—It ia mede of 
ajeneli rheed wood. The toe i felled and 
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‘mado into small billets according to the required 
Size of the bucket. After seasoning the wood 
{for sometime, the bilets ao made hollow from 
f0n0 end with the help of a sharp piece of 
iron serving a8 side, tho other end being left 
Untouched to serve as bottom. The thickness 
‘of tho bucket on tho sides is generally about 
1/4 Inch to 1/3 inch and at the bottom about 
‘inch, A layer of boe-wax ls put atthe bottom 
‘to make it leak proof. The buckat is then tied 
Instaps of “spit cane or tree bark. It hung 
at tho back in a similar mannor as Taulo” and Is 
used only for one purpose, ve, collection and 
storage of honey. 


(c) Bomboo Containers—Places of died 
‘ant bamboo (Bambusa gigantia) oe found In 


the coast of Litie Andaman (Specially on east 
coast). The Onge make containert for 
‘storing water, et, out of one internode, keeping 


{2 node at one end intact and piercing’ through 
the other node, 


(0) Drinking bowls—Apart from aluminium 
and enamel mugs recolved ae gifts, the Ong 
‘so Nautilus shells (Neretakwe) for this purpose 
{and also for hauling water from the streams and 
boiling out water from the canoes while tavel- 
ling init 


(6) Empty bottles tins, otc re often salvaged 
{rom seashore and used as contsiners. 


‘Weapons and Tools 

(0) Bow—The Onge bow (Asy) is a long 
‘curved structure and is usually flat whon un- 
‘strung, It js made of @ tough wood having 
high ‘bending and shock resisting proportios. 
‘Thoy use “Tokoibera’ wood for the purpose, 
Which is (Probably) Sagerca efiotca- tho same 
toe which was used by Great Andamanese 
tribes for making bows. Somatimas decorative 
work is done at both ends of the bow by 
Dendrobium bark. The bow stings are ma 
fof fibre obtained from aerial roots of ‘Ficus 
‘species or stom of Anodendron paniculetum 
climber. 


(b) Arrows—() Kurange (for shooting 
{ish)—This type of arrows has a long pointed 
iron head tied tothe body ofthe arrow with the 
help of thread, 


(i) Chenokwa and Tena (forshooting pig) — 
‘These arrows have lanceolate iron head 
‘whereas Chonokwa head is detachable, To 
@ permanent fixture, 


Multiple headed arrows for shooting fish 
and birds are nether made nor used by the Onge. 
‘The body of tho arrow is mado of Bamboo, 
Mirusops ‘itoralis and a fow miscellaneous 
hardwoods. Thoarrow heads are made of iron 
salvaged from the sea or obtained from Port 
Bist, 


(6) Turtle haypoons and javelins (spears) — 
Javolins aro. made of ‘Korba! (unidentifiod) and 
turtle harpoons of Mimusops.Iitoralis. Both 
hhave lancoolate fron hoads but the head of 
turtle harpoons fs dotac 


(a) Dah, adzos, te.—Most of the Dane ond 
‘adres used by sho Ongo have boon obtained 
from Port Blot. Small double edgod dahs and 
special typos of adzos, e, a. for making wooden 
bucket a7 also used by tho Ongo, Soma of 
tham have obtained files from Port Blair for 
ning thoir tools. 


Fishing Equipments 

‘Apart from shooting fish with the orows, the 
‘Onge also catch fish with the holp of hook 
{and lino obtained from Port Bloit. The women 
mako hand-nets for catching fiah with the folp 
fof throad obtained trom Port Blait, These. hand 
ets are used by women only. 


‘Smoking Pipes 

‘The Onge (Men, women and chitdron) are 
fond of smoking They use crab’s claw a8 
‘smoking pipe. Sometimes woden pipes a 
‘also mado by the Onge. 


Torches 


Spindles of dhup resin are wrapped in young 
‘cone leaves and cored as torches for tulle 
hunting and night journeys’. 


Tropies 

Turtle heads ore hung in-the huts a trop 
‘The Onge have great attachment to the dogs, 
When @ dog dls, its skull i kept a8 a torphy 
Inthe hut. Sometimes. these skulls ate painted 
in atious patterns. 
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Livestock 


‘The Onge do not rear pigs oF fowl as the 
Nicibars do, The only livestock possessed by 
them are the dogs which, it Is believed, were 
Introduced by Burmese poschors. Most of the 
dogs aro. rickety due to malnuttion, ecing, as 
they do, tho loft over oftheir master, 


Food Habit 


‘The Onge ara essentially hunters and food 
fathers. Forest is their home and hunting 
{round Their staple food consists of @ non- 
vegetarian dlot supplemorted by some edible 
fruits, roots, tubers and honey. There le a 
perfect division of labour long 89x lino for tha 
‘purpose of food collection. The males hunt 
pigs end turtles, shoot fish with bows and 
fnows and collect honey and fits, The 
females catch fish by hand-nets and dig out 
‘ediba roots, Preparation of food is, of course 
‘done by both the sexes. The following items 
onatituto the food of the Onge, 


NON-VEGETARIAN ITEMS 


(1) Pig (Kuni) —Pig is the staple food of the 
Onge. This animal sooms to bo. Sus-andaman- 
ensis, tho common species of Andaman, 
lg. | Tho forests seems to habour quite « larga 
population ef pigs, those in the Interior be 

hatter and richer in fat than those. found net 

the coast.The Onge hunt them with the help 
‘of dogs. The pigs are shot by a special. type of 
‘arrow (Chenokwa and Tena) having blade at 
tho apex and also kllod by spears (Tuklrango). 
‘The pig hunting expodiions are organised 
singly oF in groups followed by a pack of dogs. 
Its generally beloved thatthe dogs wore Intio- 
‘duced in this Island by the Burmese. pochers. 
However, the dogs have acclimatlzed and 
Proved very usoful to the Onge in pig hunting. 
‘Aftr the pi is killed, the stomach is cut’ open 
and stuffed with greon leaves and brought to 
‘the camp. The hoovas of the animal are cut 
off. The corpse is lightly roasted over flomes. 
{o remove the halt, and then cut to piecos 
‘The moat is prepared for eating In two ways: 


(0) By roasting—The mest is peckod caro- 
fully in green leaves of Artocarpus ot any other 
broad loaves end is placed on a layer of stones. 
‘More leaves aro heaped up and the whole ma 

is covered with dry twigs, leaves and othar 
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combustible mate. The hunter then sets fire 
to the whole thing and # ite Isier cover every 
thing with earth or sand. The moat is thus 
raasted by gentle fre for @ few hours when the 
‘meat Is unearthed and eaten as such. No salt 
(or condiments sre added. 


(8) By boiting—The meatis putin deghehios 
‘and other tin vessels (obtained from Port Bis) 
‘nd sufficient quantity of water is added. The 
contents are then boliad aver opon fie and eaten 
when ready. This process enables the Onge to 
‘separate out fat from the mest. which they store 
‘up In bottles (salvaged fiom seashore) for 
future use and when no other item of food ks 
reedily available. 


The roasted mest fs ofton deed and saved 
for future use in periods of scarcity. it develops: 
stinking smell but the Onga do nat seem to 
rind, 


(@) Turtle (Narolange) 


Turtles ore " hapooned mostly at night with 
tha help of torchiights. They go out to the 
saa In botchas of two in their dinghies which 
have special prow for the purpose. They 
‘often jump into the water catch hold of the 
hind part of tho ture and bring it on board 
Not all know the art of turde herpoaning and 
that is probably why the turtle heads are pro- 
‘served a8 tropies, Two varieties of tures are 
{ound in the sea one with thick scales. which 
tan be removed trom the shell and the other a 
bigger variety having thin scales which firmly 
adhere to the shell Tho turlo meat is cooked 
before eating and is supposed to be very dell- 
lous. 


‘The e998 of the turtles ae also dug out from 
‘the seashoto and eaten after boiling. 


(8) Fish (Choge) 

‘large vatity of fish are found inthe sea. 
‘The smaller ones are cought with hand-nets and 
the bigger ones are shot by arows. Often, 
etch is buried in send on the coast and 
hunter goes in pursuit of other game, 
to recover it. later. Usually they cary it in 
‘cane baskets. The head of the fish is generally 
not each. Fish is cooked before eating. 

“The types of fish commonty found in the $22 
neat the Island are Surmat Tarn! Farsa, Ket, 
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Korsl, Poti, Bhetki, Kokar, Chande, Mirgals 
Mave, Khar, Dandus, Bangri. These fish 
fate eaten by the Onge where 23 the ray fish, 
‘Shark, Jellyfish, which are also found. plentifully 
in the s0a are not esten 
(4) Bivalves 

‘The bivalve oysters found in mangrove ateas 
‘are collected by tho Onge and the soft. moat Is 
eaten with relish after boling. The bivalve 
shells ere always found near the huts of the 
‘Onge. The mound of bivalve shells in a placa 
is indicative of eater residence of the Ongo in 
that place. 


(8) Crabs 


removed from the 
‘which is thrown away. é 


(©) Prowns 


Frosh water prawns are available in some 
stvvams. They ore eaten after bolting. 


‘The Onge do not shoot birds, which aro 
found plentiullyin Litle Andaman. They do not 
‘ull and eat dogs even in times of scarcity, 


VEGETARIAN ITEMS 
(1) Money (teh) 

‘Thore are two types of bees (Apis spp.) found 
fn Lite Andeman—one smell and another big. 
‘The smaller bevs make the beo-hives in the 
hollows of trees wheross the bigger nos make 
‘them generally on branches of trees. The hive. 
‘of the former is much smalior then the. lator. 
‘The quality of honey is also dftferent—that of 
the smaller beos is believed to be more nutritious 
‘than that ofthe lager bees. 


‘The Onge are skilled in spotting out tho 
boe-hives. The trees having small boo-hives in 
the hollows of a clean bole st a considerable 
height ate generally felled for honey collection 
‘whereas the negotiable bee-hives are approschod 
by climbing the trees. Before epprocching the 
bbee-hive, the Onge use an indigenous bees 
tepallent are collected from a small toa called 
Toniogey (species could not be identified). 
‘They chew the green leaves of this small tree 
‘2nd smear the juice ofthese leaves all over the 
body and then ascend the tree with a wooden 


bucket, a kale and a mouthful of Tonigey leaves, 
‘On approaching tho bee-hive they blow out the 
salva unised with tho Juice of the leaves 
towards the beo:hive in order to spray the bees 
‘and fly them away, Then they out the beehive 
‘and lator extract honey from it by direct pressure, 


(2) Fruita and Soeds, 


The fruits and seeds of the follwoing tees are 
aten by the onge. 


Bulundengey—The species was identified to 
bo Artocarpus Chaplasha, Probably tho fruits 
‘of othor Artocarpus species re also The 
tipe fruits are eaten as such. The semi-tipo 
‘and untipe ones ao roasted on hot stones. The 
oft portion which tastes sweet and sour Is 
‘eaton and the seeds are stored for use during 
tiny eeason from March to May. 


Gine—The fruts of Baccauree 
testo sour are eaten 96 such. Those fruits are 
avalable during April to June 


Dangecho—The species is Pometia pinnata 
‘The fruit is dark purple and on cracking the 
find the flesh is exposed, which tastes like 
Titchl. The seed. is also stored for future use 
during rainy season 


Tejoi—Tho tipo fruits of Mimusop torts 
‘are eaten by cooking in Decomber and January. 


Mangrove—The wits of Tujandovo (ceviops 
ccandalleana) and Dabojeo (Bruguiera gymnor- 
piza) aro collected. from seashore where. they 
‘Get deposited by the waves. Thay aro boiled 
tnd eaten. by the Onge. 


Pandenus—The twits of Ball (Pandenus 
spp) is eometimes bolled and estan with honey 
bout itis not very common. The Onge donot 
‘make Pandanus eheese which is charactrstic 
of the Nicobarese. Coconut—Coconut, 
plantation {sa recent phenomenon in the island, 
‘and tho Onge show intrest in it by degre. 
Coconut doos not constitute an important 
item of food of the Onge, 


(8) Stom of plants 


In ono of our camps the Onges ware soon 
roasting places of what epparontiy looked lke 
‘wood and eating the same. After a great deal 
‘of enquity and persuaton, the source was shown 
by them. The plant turned out to be 8 palm, 
the species being Ceryote mitis (called Teete~ 
kala by the Onges). The Onge cut down the 
palm andl bilet it. Later they remove the outer 
bark, and retain the pith whieh they further cut 
into "smaller lengths, These pieces are roasted 
fon fire. When cooked, the blackened outer 
layer is removed and rest of i is eaten, The 
fibres are ciscarded. It tastes lke sago and 
its main content is starch. 


(@) Roots and Tubers 


Two types of roots of climbers viz, Gosgee 
‘and Chenadelu usualy roorred to as Jungli aly 
fare dug up by women with the help of adres 
fand sticks, “Geagee roots are thickor whila 
those of Chenadslu are thinnor. Thoy are 
available in lengths varying from six inches to a 
foot ot more. The stem bears small prickles, 
‘Thay probabiy belong to Dioscorls spp. (which 
Is a guess work), The roots are boiled and 
with honey 
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